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that can quickly be found and then set down in the words of the
only book in use is no training at all. Indeed, most teachers
would agree that the intelligent use of reference books is a sine
qua non of genuine reading ability.
It is worth remembering in this connexion that knowing how
and where to get information^ a rather different thing from
actually getting it. A good deal of hard spade-work has to be
done before a child acquires the useful habit of leaving a com-
fortable seat to go in search of information on a puzzling point.
Early associations serve to fix the habit of asking those around
us what this or that means when we are puzzled. It is not natural
for a young child to go straight to a reference book when he is
in a difficulty. If, however, his first impulse is, in meeting a
strange word or a fresh idea, to consult the right book, then we
may be sure that some exceptionally successful teaching has been
done. But until this habit is fixed it is useful for teachers and
children to consult reference books together whenever the occasion
justifies it. It is only after co-operation with a teacher that the
child learns to make his own effective use of an index, only
through practice that he learns to interpret the various abbrevia-
tions found in such books as dictionaries, and only as a result of
this introductory kind of experience that he discovers what are
the likely sources of information in any given emergency.
26. CONCLUDING REMARKS
The upshot of a}l that has been said in this chapter is that
from the beginning reading should be regarded mainly as the
art of getting ideas from script or print, ideas that can please,
instruct, elevate, or inspire. In teaching the technique of reading,
the desire to read for purposes personal to the learner should be
kept active, and he should not be exercised, therefore, upon
material too much in advance of his grasp or of too little interest
to him for other reasons. Care, too, should be taken to avoid
making reading a mere examination subject; but children should
be encouraged to narrate or summarize, and then comment upon
what they have read, and as they grow older a precision in
exposition and a common sense in comment which is commen-
surate with their age and intelligence should be demanded from
them. Only in this* way can we make sure that we are putting
a tool* into their hands which will enable them to secure for
themselves some of the great advantages of living in a civilized
community and not a weapon that can be turned against them
by the unscrupulous advertiser and the commercially minded
Sbewspaper controller.